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Fig. 3: 

(a) Black grey, sand tempered, bowl, hand made, burnished. Parallels to this bowl can be found at 
Yanik Tepe (Burney, Iraq XXIII, pi LXXII). 

(c) Plain grey ware, hand made, rim. 

(e) Black burnished, sand tempered, hand made, rim. 

(g) Black, sand tempered, hand made, large pot. The best specimen of this form was found at Yanik 

Tepe (Burney Iraq XXIII, pi LXX) 

(i) Grey burnished, grit tempered, appears to be hand made, bowl with handle. 

(b) Buff ware, medium grit tempered, wheel-made, rim, jar. 

(d) Buff ware, medium grit tempered, wheel-made, rim, jar. 

(f) Buff ware, medium grit tempered, wheel-made, rim, jar. There are polished specimens from the 
Khabur region similar to this form. 

(h) Buff ware, heavy grit tempered, hand made, rim, jar. 

(j) Buff ware, medium grit tempered, hand made. This form is closely related to forms occurring in 

level III at Godin (Godin Tepe, First Progress Report, fig. 30: 13). 
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THE ACHAEMENID CONCEPT OF KINGSHIP 
By Amelie Kuhrt 

Achaemenid art has exercised no little fascination since Persepolis was first systematically 
explored by Herzfeld and Schmidt in the 1930s. At the same time it has posed a constant and some- 
what intractable problem to scholars in terms of its interpretation; the symbolism and function of the 
relief decoration, especially at this site, but also Pasargadae and Susa, have proved and remained 
frustratingly elusive. Details of sculptural techniques, sources for specific motifs, influences from the 
Ionian Greek sphere, architectural features of Greek, Egyptian and, more recently, indigenous Iranian 
(more precisely, Zagros) origin have all been the subject of detailed research by a variety of excellent 
scholars, but still have so far failed to illuminate what the Achaemenid emperors were actually seeking 
to express. Yet given the limited number and types of Old Persian royal inscriptions and thus the con- 
comitant problems of fully grasping their meaning, the fairly extensive extant imperial monuments, 
especially at Achaemenid capital cities, should provide a major source for gaining a clearer under- 
standing of the essential character of Old Persian imperialism as propagated by the rulers themselves. 
It is precisely to this complex task that a recent book by Margaret Root 11 addresses itself, by treating 
the official art of the Achaemenid empire as a primary source for studying the imperial concepts of the 
Achaemenid kings. This can be done, she argues, because Achaemenid art was the conscious creation 
of its rulers who manipulated specific and carefully chosen motifs in order to equip themselves with a 
distinctive iconography of kingship which reflected their own particular vision of royalty and which, by 
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a careful study of its imagery, by defining how alien motifs have been reworked in the Achaemenid 
context, can be understood more precisely. Thus the main aim of this study is not to elaborate further 
the role played by Greek sculptors in the carving of reliefs, or the identity of the "tribute-bearers", or 
Mesopotamian sources for the winged disc and heroic contest scenes, but rather how and why such 
techniques, scenes and motifs were used and, above all, reshaped in the service of Achaemenid royal 
ideology. 

In order to do this an introduction providing the background to past and more recent 
approaches to Achaemenid art as well as setting the empire in its historical context is obviously 
essential. Her initial survey covers the unfortunately scanty, but nevertheless suggestive, evidence for 
Iranian cultural traditions of the preceding periods, the role played by powerful rulers in neigh- 
bouring Near Eastern states in influencing the formation of artistic repertoires that reflected their 
specific styles of power, and the conquest of these states by the Old Persian kings which provided them 
with the amalgam of royal imagery on which they subsequently drew. A diagram 12 of the influences to 
which the Persians were thus exposed is used to illustrate this more clearly. 13 A further prerequisite is a 
presentation of the detailed evidence for representations of the ruler, their chronological develop- 
ment and contexts. This is presented by Root in the form of a detailed catalogue 14 with all the main 
types of royal image exhaustively described and discussed: the rock relief at Behistun, the canal stelae 
in Egypt, the one and only surviving sculpture in the round of an identifiable Achaemenid ruler 
(Darius I) from Susa, as well as sculpture fragments from the same site, and the ruler types on coins, 
seals and Egyptian religious monuments, as well as the rich Persepolis relief material itself. Much new 
material has come to light over the last twenty years making such an examination unavoidable — one 
need only think of the extensive archaeological researches undertaken by the Tilias at Persepolis, 
Stronach at Pasargadae 15 and the more recent researches by the French Mission at Susa (which of 
course brought to light the Darius statue in 1972) — so that the stylistic and chronological discussions 
accompanying each catalogue entry and the plans serving to clarify the position of specific sculptural 
groups on door jambs and staircases are a basic necessity. In this context, of course, belongs a dis- 
cussion of the dating and attribution of the original central panels ("Treasury Reliefs") of the apadana 
stairway and a persuasive case is made in favour of Darius I and Xerxes in opposition to von Gall and 
Frye who both argued for a dating to Xerxes and his son Darius, 16 as well as consideration of the 
complex chronology of the palaces of Darius' successors at Persepolis 17 for which the Tilias have pro- 
vided the essential material, and a discussion of the official Achaemenid seal- types. 18 

Equipped with this essential source material attention can be focused on the repertoire of royal 
representations in Achaemenid art, not one item of which is without an apparent and at times 
strikingly obvious, predecessor among the royal iconography of earlier states in Western Asia, parti- 
cularly Mesopotamia (especially the neo-Assyrian empire) and Pharaonic Egypt. The first image taken 
is that of the king shown standing literally upon the peoples of his empire. The form this takes in the 
Old Persian context is the king standing/sitting on a stool/platform held up by rows of figures each 
representing a subject nation. Although there is evidence for something like this kind of repre- 
sentation in Mesopotamia in certain periods, the evidence is not extensive and where found it is more 
generally of enemies being trampled successfully underfoot or of scenes of war or tribute-bearing on 
thronebases, neither of which are really comparable. The Egyptian representational device of setting 
thrones on top of bound figures representing the traditional enemies of Egypt is closer in that there is 
a functional message conveyed, that is the defeated enemy nations are actually bearing the king's 
throne aloft. But the real precursor of the particular form of this image used by the Achaemenids 
appears to be such figures as those shown on the arms of Sennacherib's throne at Lachish and also 
represented sometimes on divine thrones. What the Achaemenid rulers did, in Root's view, was to 
adopt the stance of the figures on Sennacherib's throne (the supporting elements lightly balance the 
struts of the throne on their fingertips) and apply it to specific personifications of subject peoples (the 
prototype for this being the Egyptian representation), thus creating an entirely new image of imperial 
power which expressed an Achaemenid imperial concept of subjects as co-operating with their emperor. 
A further element that emphasises, according to Root, this concept of "co-operative allies rather than 
subjugated foes" 19 is the fact that the subject peoples may be shown in Achaemenid royal contexts 
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bearing arms, although in the one instance where this occurs (even then with one exception) this has 
usually been taken to serve merely the purpose of identifying the different nationalities rather than 
having a political-ideological significance. One should perhaps also note in passing, that apart from 
this single example, only a very small number of peoples in these scenes are usually represented carry- 
ing weapons and these have been interpreted more recently by Briant 20 as showing that these parti- 
cular peoples (in fact the Saka/Scythian groups) enjoyed a juridically different political relationship 
with the central Achaemenid government, one determined by gift-exchange as opposed to the tribute- 
paying of genuine "subjects". 

The analysis of the motif of the king with his bow before the winged disc 21 and the fire altar 22 pre- 
sents fewer difficulties. Although stylistic details of the wings are of Egyptian type, the nearest source 
for king and the god in the winged disc shown in anything like this relationship is clearly Assyria. But 
Root argues persuasively that in the scenes shown on Achaemenid rock-cut tombs (the earliest 
example, of course, being that of Darius I at Naqsh-i Rustam) the relationship between king and god 
has been subtly transformed so that the ruler, rather than being shown as a worshipper, is actually 
saluting, or perhaps even blessing, Ahuramazda. This then symbolizes the politico-religious pact 
between god and king and emphasises that divine power/values are transmitted through the person of 
the king. Although one might take issue with her definite equation in Assyrian art of the winged disc 
with the god Assur, when there is so much evidence that makes the identification of the emblem with 
the sun god Shamash more likely, this cannot really detract from the essence of the argument. It makes 
a good deal of sense when one thinks of the fact that first, the iconography of the Darius tomb was the 
first example of this pervasive and influential motif, secondly that the tomb inscription itself became 
the textual model for at least one of Darius' successors, and finally that an Aramaic version of part of 
the Naqsh-i Rustam funerary text has recently been published 23 suggesting that this kind of pro- 
grammatic self- presentation by Achaemenid rulers was possibly circulated through the empire in some 
form; 24 in this connection Root's discussion of the widespread representation of the king as "first 
bowman of his people" on coins takes on an even greater significance. 

The lengthiest analysis is reserved for one of the most important and indeed unique monuments 
of Old Persian art: the rock relief, with its accompanying lengthy text, of Darius I at Behistun. Both the 
location and the motif suggest that here the Achaemenid rulers were directly relating themselves to 
earlier traditions, especially indigenous ones (Sar-i Pul). It is, as Root herself emphasises, the only 
representation of the king as victor in Achaemenid art, and uniqueness of character is also true of the 
inscription which is the only genuinely historiographic document produced by an Old Persian ruler 
extant. But despite much careful discussion and a useful diagram 25 showing factors influencing the 
positioning and stylistic treatment of relief and text which is certainly helpful, her argument at this 
point appears otiose and does not really bear out her thesis. A lengthy argument is presented in favour 
of interpreting the Behistun relief as expressing a conscious "rejection of the brutal imagery of 
Assyrian . . . sculptural tradition" 26 and that this very factor determined the choice of indigenous 
models for this specific and unique royal image. But such laborious reasoning is surely quite 
unnecessary as ( 1 ) Assyrian kings portrayed in anything like this triumphant stance on rock reliefs are 
entirely unknown — they appear alone with symbols of deities or representations of gods only (as 
indeed is the case with the rock relief and the two stelae located at no great distance from Behistun 
itself); 27 and (2) surely the geographical position itself would predispose the ruler to model his relief on 
similar local prototypes to which the relief bears such an extraordinarily close stylistic resemblance. 

An obvious choice for applying Root's thesis is, of course, the tribute-procession, as the unique 
character of these scenes holds pride of place in Achaemenid royal imagery. A complex and an inter- 
esting case is made by her for regarding these familiar scenes as indicating ah intricate choice of motifs 
from both Assyrian reliefs and Egyptian tomb scenes, which suggests an extraordinary intimacy with 
traditional symbolic ranges of meaning in order to achieve the desired transformation. The result is 
that each group may appear to be both reverently and spontaneously laying gifts at the feet of the 
emperor in order to enhance a variety of royal aspects. The subsequent discussion concerns the motif, 
repeatedly found on doorjambs, of the king in full regalia followed by an attendant; this royal 
"emblem" is termed "the king appearing in state", and, by a comparison of the use of the motif at 
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Persepolis and Pasargadae, Root advances the speculative suggestion that this representation, derived 
from Assyria by Cyrus, was deliberately retained by Darius I to preserve "a past vision of royal 
splendour — to cast himself in the image of the archetypal Persian king". 28 This would throw doubt on 
the apparent elimination of Cyrus by Darius from his texts and, together with some inscriptional 
evidence available from Pasargadae and the archaeological researches by Stronach at the site, should 
encourage scholars to reassess the relationship of empire founder and usurper. "Mythical Visions of 
Kingship and Power" 29 concerns one of the most awkward royal representations: the main dis- 
cussion 30 centres on the royal hero in combat with monsters, a motif not only extensively appearing in 
relief sculpture at Persepolis but also of course, frequently depicted on seals where, interestingly, the 
hero-figure usually wears a crown. Root suggests a significant distinction between these two types: the 
sculptured scenes show the hero in specifically non-royal dress so that in these contexts he is repre- 
sentative of "the king as the heroic archetype of a Persian Man" who protects his realm. The seal 
representations in which the hero-figure is crowned, on the other hand, indicates the popular response 
to this image by resulting in an identification of hero with king. 

Root's study as a whole is thought-provoking as well as a model of scholarly research, and 
certainly achieves what it sets out to do : namely to persuade scholars to assess Achaemenid imperial 
art as a function of a specific historical and political structure and examine more closely how 
indigenous Iranian concepts shaped traditional images of royalty. But there are two elements that 
perhaps need to be taken more into account. First, all the artistic elements analysed occur in public 
contexts — monumental statuary, staircase decoration, doorways, rocks, coins and seals. Given this, is 
it viable to compare and contrast these motifs with such items as Assyrian palace reliefs which were 
invariably placed on interior walls (often of very small rooms) of the palaces accessible only to the king 
and his immediate entourage? If only the exterior facades of Neo- Assyrian palaces, their rock reliefs 
and seals were available as a criterion for judging the character of Assyrian imperialism, the current 
impression of the Assyrians as exceptionally bloodthirsty and brutal might well never have come into 
being. Secondly, the actual process by which the Achaemenid rulers chose the particular motifs and 
used them to express their own royal ideology remains unclear. Certainly experts in the newly incor- 
porated territories worked to create a literature (Cyrus Cylinder, Persian Verse Account) and royal 
titularies (Udjahorresne statue) for the Persian conquerors, but this was very much propaganda 
intended for local consumption and thus working within familiar patterns. What one would like to 
know is precisely how the necessary knowledge was acquired so that motifs laden with specific 
symbolic meaning in one cultural area could be reshaped in order to retain some of their traditional 
impact while being sufficiently transformed to become carriers of such an apparently completely 
different imperial message. 

One final remark: while arguing persuasively that images were remodelled to suit a "specific 
Iranian concept of kingship" — and this, after all, is the title and presumed subject of the book — this 
concept itself never emerges clearly in the pages of the book. Reference is made to the possible 
principle of selection of successors by a chosen group or reigning king reflecting "Indo-European" 
principles on Widengren's model 31 and, of course, throughout the book certain motifs, such as "king 
as warrior", "king as Persian man", "king as hero", "king making symbolic pact with god", emerge. 
But it remains difficult to define such images as reflecting something specifically Persian as opposed to 
generally imperial — a fact Root herself partly acknowledges: "One cannot help wondering whether 
the Achaemenid rejection of the brutal imagery of the Assyrian and Egyptian sculptural traditions 
might reflect the persistence of an elusive Indo-Iranian vision of kingship which was incompatible with the ideal 
protrayed in Assyrian and Egyptian art. }ril 

The key word here is "elusive". Unfortunately, even after such an exhaustive and interesting 
study, this concept, central to characterising the Persian Empire more clearly, continues to remain so. 

11 Margaret Cool Root, The King and Kingship in Achaemenid Art: Essays and other chapters as well as points of detail one could take issue 
on the Creation of an Iconography of Empire (Leiden, E.J. Brill, 1979) with. As these do not, however, materially invalidate the main 
(Acta Iranica Illeme serie: Textes et Memoires IX). thesis of the study they may for the purpose of this short note be 

12 Root, p. 35. left out of consideration. 

13 There are a number of minor inaccuracies in the footnotes of this 14 Root, pp. 43-130. 
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15 D. Stronach's book on Pasargadae appeared in 1978 — clearly too 24 For an interesting comparison of the Darius tomb inscription with 
late to be included in the enormous bibliographical apparatus Cyrus' death speech in Xenophon's Cyropaedia (VIII, 7. 1-8) see H. 
given at the back of Root's study. Sancisi-Weerdenburg "The Death of Cyrus 7 ' in the forthcoming 

16 H. von Gall, "Die Kopfbedeckung des persischen Ornats bei den Festschrift for M. Boyce. 
Achameniden" AMI (NF) VII (197^ R.N. Frye, "Persepolis 25 Root, p. 203. 
Again'7#£S XXXIII ( 1974), pp. 383-6. 26 Root, p. 226. 

17 Root, pp. 100-10. 27 A. K. Grayson and Louis D. Levine, "The Assyrian Relief from 

18 Root is herself engaged in preparing a much-needed study of the Shikaft-i Gulgul," Iranica Antigua XI (1975), pp. 29-38; Levine, 
Achaemenid seals. Two Neo- Assyrian Stelae from Iran (Toronto, 1972). 

19 Root, p. 142, n. 36. 28 Root, p. 209. 

20 P. Briant, Etat etpasteurs au Moyen-Orient ancien (Cambridge, 1982). 29 Root, ch. 8. 

21 Root identifies the winged disc with Ahuramazda. 30 A rather inconclusive discussion of the gateway genius at Pasar- 

22 Root presents an interesting suggestion that the tombscene may gadae is included in this section. 

represent an actual rite performed by the king. 31 G. Widengren, "La royaute de l'lran antique", Acta Iranica I, 

23 N. Sims-Williams, "The final paragraph of the tomb-inscription pp. 84-9; cf. Root, p. 91, n. 4. 
of Darius I (DNb 50-60): the Old Persian text in the light of an 32 Root, p. 226. 
Aramaicversion", J B50A5XLIV(1981),pp. Iff. 



SHAMI, THE SELEUCIDS AND DYNASTIC CULT: A NOTE 

^S.M.Sherwin-White 

Many aspects of the impact of Seleucid rule on the Iranian satrapies of the Seleucid empire are 
poorly attested but the Greek inscriptions (two official letters circulating the same Seleucid edict) from 
Nihavand and from Kermanshah did bring welcome new evidence on Seleucid rule in Media. 33 As is 
well known, the letter of the Seleucid satrap, Menedemos, to the city authorities confirmed the 
existence of and located the polls of Laodicea in Media at modern Nihavand, quite apart from its 
importance as evidence for dating to 193 B.C. the introduction of a centrally organized cult of the 
Seleucid queen alongside that of Antiochos III (and his royal predecessors) through the Macedonian 
and Greek communities of the empire. Menedemos' orders to publish the same edict in the neigh- 
bourhood of modern Kermanshah incidentally showed the latter area, always strategically important, 
to be one of the Seleucid military zones. 34 But the chief concern of this Seleucid edict was with the 
Seleucid royal cult. This state cult was, so far as we know, Greek in ritual and had as satrapal high- 
priests and priestesses high-ranking Greek and Macedonian officers and royal kin. 35 

One important question in monitoring the sensitivity of Seleucid policies towards local cult and 
religion is whether the Seleucids established this royal and Greek cult in non- Greek temples in their 
eastern satrapies. In the arguably best documented Seleucid realm of all, Babylonia, there is absolutely 
no evidence of a Seleucid royal cult in Babylonian temples. 36 This leaves Elam as the only remaining 
area of the Seleucid kingdom where the possibility has been canvassed of the Seleucids' institution of a 
royal cult, in some form, in the local temples. 37 Rostovtzeff, whose authority has naturally been 
influential, cited in support of this suggestion, the then newly discovered Iranian cult centre at Shami, 
high in the Baktiari mountains near the plain of Malamir in ancient Elam. 38 Aurel Stein excavated a 
small rectangular precinct of west Iranian type, with a stone altar on a baked brick platform. The site 
has been associated with a dynastic cult on the grounds of its bronze statues (slightly over life size) of 
which the best preserved is the spectacular local dynast wearing diadem, torque and Iranian dress, 
usually acclaimed as one of the finest products of "Parthian" art. 39 The sanctuary (and associated 
necropolis) is generally dated to the Parthian period, 40 but only loose dates can be given for its life- 
span, based on the chronology of a range of finds of bronze statues, marble sculptures and small 
objects. The sanctuary was sacked and destroyed by fire in the first or second century A.D. 41 The dates 
for its construction are variously set in the second to first century B.C. (even in the first century A.D. by 
A. Godard). 42 Among the several Hellenistic sculptures of Greek workmanship from the site were the 
two fragments from the face of a Hellenistic bronze head identified, since Stein, as possibly represent- 
ing Alexander or a Seleucid king. 43 The identification of the statue as that of a Hellenistic king follows 



